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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 
Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's 
work and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole 
purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters 
magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to support an 
editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each 
artist's own. 


This Month 


Moscow art photographer and cryptozoologist, Van O takes a few 
gears, motors, wires, springs, glassware, and gizmos, adds a few 
lobsters, pork chops, doll babies, skeletons, snakes, and plant life, 
stirs in parts of beautiful women and an occasional handsome man, 
and washes everything in cyan or sepia to create still life images that 
are anything but “still.” Van O infuses his static tableaux with 
movement, not the blur of physical action, but, rather, moments of 
transformation, changes in meaning and context, in complex 
constructions that lead the eye through seemingly endless figure- 
eights of detail. An inventory of the contents of one of his simpler 
creations could easily run to pages of items, and the process of 
assembling his scenes can require months of work. In the end, 
though, it is Van O's extraordinary skill as a craftsman and composer, 
his art and magic, that brings order and life to the tumult. There is 
always a fine finish and a settled sense of rightness to each of these 
artworks. There is no visual racket among the disparate elements, no 
noisy clash of colors; each image appears to be a photojournailistic 
message made to document and report on life in a very, very strange 
world. 


Zoom in. > 


Werewolves | 


The title work of this series is a mixture of imagery from the Garden of Eden and the Zoological 
Museum, which | often visited during my school years (the museum, not the Garden, of course). 
This artwork was once exhibited in Tver University at a scientific conference on biodiversity. 

It's funny that, as a cryptozoologist, | have contributed to increasing that biodiversity. 
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Time Machine 


In isolation during a pandemic, the perception of time changes significantly - compared to the 
usual rhythm, we find ourselves in a state of some sensory deprivation, and the cause-and-effect 
relationships that give us a sense of the passage of time collapse. Digital gadgets are almost 

the only sensors that conduct impulses to the brain from the outside world and prevent us from 
finally sliding into immortality. 
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Hieronymus 


The presented work Hieronymus Is a tribute of admiration for Hieronymus Bosch and his 
famous altar triptychs. The piece connects to a childhood memory when | met a legless 

beggar on the street and in the market. He rode on a low cart, pushing off the asphalt with 
rubbered pieces of wood. The concrete impulse for this image creation was a visit to the 
so-called "Street of the Executioners" in Bratislava - a place with a rather sinister reputation, 
where representatives of this profession settled in the Middle Ages. An aura, which has since 
perceptibly hovered in her air, now does not allow superstitious people to live or work normally 
there. A walk along this street defined the panoramic format of the work and made us think 
about the colossal burden of historical, genetic, and individual memory that constantly influences 
our lives. 





The Mermaid 


| took this photo after | accidentally discovered a drawing of mermaid anatomical structure. | 
decided not to wait for favors from nature, but to apply the skills | learned in the biological 
laboratory. | have always been closer to the European romantic interpretation of the mermaid 
image (as in the fairy-tale of Hans-Christian Andersen); but in Japan, for example, mermaids 
are considered rather vicious creatures. The Japanese tradition holds that even a small piece 
of mermaid meat, when eaten, confers immortality. 





Ophelia 


This work is an homage to the famous Ophelia by John Everett Millais, in which the heroine 

is depicted floating down a forest stream. As you know, the artist painted his model, Elizabeth 
Sidall, as she lay in the bath (where she almost died from hypothermia once). | surrounded her, 
not with wildflowers, as in the painting, but with more modern materials related to the water 
element. Maybe the movie The Matrix interfered with my memories of this masterpiece of 
preraphaelism. The graphics, printed on transparent film, allowed me to introduce the animal 
structures and technical drawings into the picture. 
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Predators III 


| came to contemporary art from show business — at the beginning of this century | decorated 
parties in a strip club. From this work, | have a lot of different materials including wallpaper 

with realistic depictions of predators — a panther, a tiger, and a wolf. They served as inspirations 
for the creation of my “Predators” triptych, in which the heroes alternately try on the roles of a 
predator and a victim. It seems to me that it's sometimes useful to remind the homo sapiens 
that he may not be the very last link in the food chain — to rid him of excessive pride. 





Eve 


It is the greatest temptation for the artist to give his own interpretation of the biblical story. This 
is a temptation comparable to that of Eve, although since Eden times not much has changed — 
maybe only the shape of the apples? 
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The Chicken God 


lt was a big surprise for me to learn that in the Moscow vicinity there is an ostrich farm where 
rhea ostriches are bred. My friend, fashion designer Eugenia Elovikova, was there on an 
excursion and brought me a huge egg from her visit. Its content was enough for a three- 
person omelet. A stand for transporting and selling eggs was also used for the composition — 
| was always fascinated by its texture and ornamentation. The work was shot using a multiple 
exposure. 





gy Se a 


A Woman with Regrown Roots 


| was always fascinated by the first secular portraits that appeared in the Renaissance — they 
had already separated from religious art into an independent genre, but still carried a certain 
touch of sacredness. They undoubtedly influenced the origin of this work. However, it is likely 
that the video, Giants of Sex (watched in my youth), and the woman with a small third breast 
who starred in the video, were influences as well. By the way, | want to remind all women 

who struggle with their regrown roots, hide, and paint over them — “A human being without roots 
is like ... un-uh ... a tree ... un-uh ... without roots!” (folk wisdom) 





Dankoh 


This photo is based on the romantic eponymous fairy-tale by Russian writer Maxim Gorky, 
in which the protagonist pulls out his burning heart from his chest to light the way for lost people. 
| have always admired his act itself, but it seemed very unaesthetic and exigent. Therefore, | 
equipped Dankoh with a special fantasy knife to make the process more technological. 





Replication 


This is a work from the mini-series about Pinocchio, dedicated to the pages of his apocryphal 
biography — God-seeking, professional growth, suicidal moods, sexual experiences. The 
ontogeny of some fairy-tale characters may suggest that, in a certain situation, a partner is easier 
to do than to find. The work was shot using a multiple exposure. 





Welcome to Dek Unu, Van O! Is there a story about your rather 
unique professional name? 


Yes, | got this pseudonym when | worked at the Dance-Model 
Theater, in Moscow. There were three lvans (my real name) in the 
troupe, and in order to optimize somehow the rehearsal process, one 
was given the nickname "John," and | became "Vano." The name is 
the analogue of "Ivan" in Georgia, a state on the southern border of 
Russia, and since I'm "southern" in appearance, | was "Vano." When 
| started to participate in exhibitions and sign works, | realized that 
when writing, Van O looks better — maybe because of my great love 
for Korean and Dutch cinema. 





“Laziness” exhibition, "Na Kashirke" Gallery, 2019 
Photo by M. Kalmikova 


Your "still life" images are anything but still. How do you 
bring so much life to such carefully-posed tableaux? 


The most interesting thing for me in photography is movement, the 
key moment of interaction that encourages the viewer to extrapolate 
it into the past and the future. First of all, | try to answer the question 
— what actually happens in the frame? Even in an outwardly static 
genre, such as still life, | try to reveal inner dynamics and tension to 
create the illusion of reportage although I'm shooting a pre-simulated 


situation. At the same time, it is not the physical or emotional 
movement that is especially interesting, but the moment of 
transformation, the change in physical appearance, historical and 
social role, mask or image. Unlike the temporary, time-linked arts 
such as theater and performance, photography allows me to 
compress and condense time so that an image of maximum 
intensity appears in the perceptual space. 


Are these digital composites? Each photo is so perfect it 
seems to be a single exposure of a preposterous scene. 


They are single exposures of preposterous scenes. Although | 
occasionally use double exposure, | do not paste together digital 
clips. Staging an image can take time, quite comparable to 
painting a picture — only the dynamics of the process differ. After 
long preparation, the photographic image can be fixed instantly. 
Work on composition, decoration, and character costumes usually 
requires about a month (+.,-). For this series, | used wide black- 
and-white film which, thanks to its light transmission, seems most 
congenial to the human eye. | often introduce external images into 
the frame — graphics, scientific diagrams, and technical schemes. 
Printed on paper, textile, or transparent membrane, they help to 
achieve the effect of collage, an unexpected transition from volume 
to plane. After | shoot the set and | scan the film, | process the file 
in a graphics editor — crop, adjust the contrast, make some zones 
lighter or darker, and then tint in sepia or blue. This focuses the 
viewer's attention on the composition and graphic of the work and 
keeps the emotional background that corresponds to its theme. 


lt seems to me that the process of an image's creation is more 
reminiscent of cultivation than construction — contemplation and 
determination of organic directions for the development of 
composition occupy a large place in it. Jokingly, | even call my 
method gonzoproteism — it is so important for me to immerse 
myself in the situation, to identify myself with a character or object. 


The series’ title is Werewolves, but these are not B-movie 
monsters. What do you really mean by using that as the title? 


Here the word "werewolves" is used in a broader sense: the heroes of 
the series are mythological, religious, and artistic characters with 
distinct proteistic features — after Proteus, the Greek demigod who 
could alter his appearance at will. The characters in Werewolves 
occupy a changing, fluid, play environment of metamorphosis and 
mutability. Frankly, | also thought the title was both attractive and 
provocative. 


Your university degree is in biological science and you studied 
dramatic arts; but, your images seem to show plenty of formal 
training in the visual arts and art history. 


Oddly enough, most of all, | drew as a Biology major at Moscow State 
University. Following the path of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, | studied 
form creation from nature. Particularly interesting, in this sense, are 
aquatic and planktonic organisms, which are almost unaffected by the 
force of gravity. Radiolarians took up constructivism and nudibranchs 
took up fauvism long before the appearance of man. 


Biology centers on the role of empirical observation, and the ability to 
observe (and in the artistic sense, to contemplate) is central to the 
work of an artist — it does not matter whether it is about contempla- 
ting a landscape, composition, or idea. When setting up a scientific 
experiment, my teachers taught me to be as ready as possible for any 
result, and not to adjust it to fit my theories. And now the most impor- 
tant and difficult thing for me is to maintain maximum sensitivity to the 
reaction of the material throughout the entire process, and not follow 
a rigidly pre-planned schema. After all, an idea, even the most 
beautiful, is sometimes modified beyond recognition during material 
embodiment. 


At the university, | was engaged in entomology (like Nabokov) and, 
perhaps, this determined my choice of media; entomology and 
photography have much in common -— the desire to catch, fix and 
show. It's just that | don't catch butterflies now — | make them. 


How about your origin story? How did you come to 
photography? First camera? First teacher? 


| made my first photographs with my father's Soviet narrow-format 
camera, a Smena 8M with a built-in 40 mm lens. It's funny that 
the Fujifilm X30 compact, which | now use on trips, parties, and 
walks, looks very much like it. My father was a wonderful photog- 
rapher and traveler, who drove with a camera through the Euro- 
pean and Central Asian parts of the USSR. Most of all, he loved to 
shoot architecture, especially ancient (X—XVII century) Russian 
sites. After returning from trips, he always arranged evenings for 
relatives and friends and showed the slides from the journey on 
an analog projector. | recently digitized his archive and was 
amazed by how fresh many photos looked, especially given that 
Soviet cameras were far from perfect. | shot architecture, 
landscapes, and animals, but this hobby did not last long. 


Later, | returned to photography while | was working as a club 
designer. Because | made various costumes for performances, | 
collaborated with photographers and constantly interfered with 
their work, giving advice on lighting, composition, etc. In the end. 
they told me — If you are so smart, then shoot yourself. So, that is 
what | did, beginning with a Canon A1. The first photo | took that 
seemed interesting to me still hangs over my desk. | took it at the 
railway station of the small northern town of Kandalaksha in the 
summer of 1998 — brake pads for a railway car's underwheels. 





Another early photo, and the first that involved something of the 
"staging" of my later work, comes from the series Red Lunch, which | 
made in the fall of 1999. It captures Vova Shket, a club actor, fashion 
model, poet, and TV presenter. Later he starred in my work 
Hieronymus. 








After your father, are there other mentors, teachers, influences, 
or others who have made or continue to make a difference? 


| did my early works in the Moscow studio "110," where my main 
mentor was the photographer Dmitry Davydov. He taught me the 
"chemistry" of photography, the secrets of manual development, 
analog black-and-white printing, and toning of pictures. 


Genadiy Abramov, my educator at the School of Dramatic Art of 
Anatoly Vasiliev, also had a great influence on me. He developed 
his own plastic actor training system — an intersection of dance 
class and gigong. | often remember his favorite phrase, "The 
further was before," which reminds me of the need to consciously, 


and with full attention, go through all the stages. In addition to 
being an excellent means for maintaining physical fitness, his 
system taught us to focus not so much on achieving a specific 
goal as on choosing the right vector of movement and devel- 
opment, on adjusting depending on the situation, and on max- 
imum concentration. 


Of course, | must mention my wonderful friend, fashion designer 
Eugenia Elovikova. We met when | participated in her show, and, 
since then, we have worked together many times. She creates all 
ages’ and nations’ costumes of stunning beauty and quality. 
Evgenia helped me many times in choosing costumes and props 
for shooting; many works from this series became possible only 
thanks to the objects from her workshop. | am very grateful to her 
for her attention and support. 


Talk about your creativity. Where do good ideas come from? 


Inspirations for specific works come from "charismatic" sources: 
expressive objects, people, personal memories, artistic and 
literary works, usually considered in combination, to create a 
zone of possible interaction, composition, and plot from which a 
new work is born. For example, Werewolves |, Eve, Time 
Machine, and The Chicken God work from the combination of 
two objects. A character-object combination inspires A Woman 
With Regrown Roots and Hieronymus. Sometimes an image- 
object interplay is productive, as in The Mermaid, Ophelia, and 
Predators Ill, and Dankoh and Replication emerge from a 
creative contact between object and literature. 


The overall style depends on the theme of a photo series and 
sources and influences follow the theme. Photographers J.P. 
Witkin and A. Victorov, Gothic art, Bosch's altars, engravings by 
Durer, Cranach, Holbein, Piranesi, and etchings by the Russian 
artist Dmitry Plavinsky had a decisive influence on the formation 
of the Werewolf style — and naturally, they predetermined the 
complex multi-component nature of the works. Style decisions 
for different projects are often fundamentally different from each 


other. My new series, /n the Red Zone, is, in most ways, a big change 
(https://vanoart.wixsite.com/photo/-red-zone) from Werewolves. 


Is there someone who gets to see new work from you first? 
A reliable source for editorial opinion? 


First spectator? Of course, Mark Zuckerberg, and then — our mutual 
Facebook friends! But in fact, the opinion of friends can be 
influenced by our good relations and may not be entirely reliable. | 
listen very much to the assessment of collectors who already have 
several of my works. Quite probably |, myself, am the most attentive 
spectator of new work; | can look at it for an hour. Unfortunately, this 
does not mean anything; if in six months it will still be interesting to 
look at it, then it’s good work. But | had to redo eight works out of 
forty-five images in the Werewolves series — they lost my attraction. 


Describe life for an artist in Russia. Many Americans believe 
that you must comply with a state aesthetic or starve. 


Unfortunately, the art market in Russia is underdeveloped and the 
political situation does not contribute to its development, For ex- 
ample, in Moscow, only two galleries are engaged in photography, 
and, then, mostly vintage photography. For comparison, in Berlin, 
there are 60-70 galleries to show and sell photography. 


Thanks to the nature of my works, | can collaborate with contem- 
porary art galleries, not just galleries that specialize in photography, 
and those galleries will offer my works at auction. However, it is only 
in the last 2-3 years that | have had the opportunity to live (very 
modestly, | must say) off sales of my work. 


In Russia, if you, as an artist, work with state institutions, museums. 
and exhibition halls, your artworks should not contradict the state 
ideology. However, a state aesthetic dictate, as in the USSR, no 
longer exists. The paradox is that according to the constitution, 
there is no official ideology in Russia, but, unofficially, the definition 
of what is acceptable is constantly changing, and not for the better. 


In private galleries, the scope of permission is much wider. But if 
you are engaged in political, activist, feminist art, or work with 
LGBT or religious topics, then you should be prepared for a 
sudden visit by police or firefighters, closing or attacking an 
exhibition, arrest, fines, and even criminal punishment. 
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In stindlo: Manin 2018 
Photo by Van O 


As an artist and a “critic,” are you drawn to or turned off 
by any particular style / content / approach? 


| like very different authors with diametrically opposed styles. 
Nowadays, | am especially attracted to artists in whose works 
different styles and techniques are combined: figurative and 
abstraction (Neo Rauch, R. B. Kitaj, Daniel Harms), water- 
colors, graphics, and collage (Tatiana Ponikker), graphics and 
installations (Shimon Okshteyn). 


As for work that turns me off, the answer is more global. | prefer 
nice, old cathartic art (although it may be neither nice nor par- 
ticularly old) — as opposed to conventional and conceptual art, 
whose quality is determined by corporate agreements and art 
history texts. In general, it is my profound conviction that the 
maximum text that should be allowed to the artist is the title of his 
work. Oh, then why did | say so much?! 


———— 


Describe an “ideal” workday? Long? Short? Up early? Up late? 


| wake up at 11-12. The working day starts at 16-17 and lasts deep 
into the night. No wonder there is a saying among professionals — 
"Photography is a dark matter." A day when a fresh new idea with 
pleasant euphoria comes can be called very fruitful. But this occurs 
most often in the bath or on the couch (sensory deprivation?) And it 
is difficult to call a day such as that a "workday." When the routine 
work on the implementation of a good idea begins, it is often 
monotonous and not very "ideal." Probably, any day when you 
manage to surprise yourself can be considered a good day — a day 
when a new compositional or artistic solution is born as a result of 
technical work. 


The pandemic, it would seem, should have a beneficial effect on 
creativity — nothing distracts, more opportunities to concentrate. But 
extrinsic motivation practically disappeared — exhibitions, sales, 
creative communication. Many people are just busy with survival, 
they have no time for art. As a result, | noticed that my productivity 
decreased markedly — | did the last job from Werewolves for almost 
two months. It's too long even for me. 


How do you measure your success as an artist? Awards? 
Shows? Reactions from others? What keeps you going? 


The main driving force is probably curiosity and a desire to do some- 
thing unseen before. Exhibitions, congratulations, and applause — | 
love all this very much, but it ends so quickly that it cannot be an 
incentive for constant work. Therefore, the main criterion for external 
success for me is the assessment and recognition of my work by 
people who are significant to me, and the internal criterion is the 
ability to do only what I’m interested in (the key word is only). 


What's in your future? Is there a show, collaboration, exhibit, or 
event that we can help to publicize? 


Werewolves is planned for the exhibition at Saint Petersburg's Erarta 
Museum of Contemporary Art next year. And in the future, in the 


studio, | plan to work with photography itself — to introduce light of 
various directions, shapes and intensities into the frame, as a full- 
fledged participant in the composition. And also to experiment 
with the projection of complementary images on the objects 
being photographed. 


Links and Resources 
Website: http://vanoart.wix.com/photo 
E-mail: shipr [at] mail [dot] ru 
Social: https://www.facebook.com/vano007 





Buy Dek 7 ae 


Visit www.magcloud.com to browse 
and buy Dek Unu Paperbooks 
Full color, gloss cover, perfect-bound 


IWAXe lo | @ilelele 


Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 
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